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called coasting. The " double-runner " of New England becomes, how- 
ever, on Long Island, a "bob-sled," or even a "bob." 

Snoop. — This word I have frequently heard in New England, used both 
as a verb and as a noun. It implies sneaking, spying, prying around. 
Bartlett says it is from the Dutch snoopen, and is peculiar to New York, 
meaning to steal and eat surreptitiously : thus, " A servant has snooped the 
cakes." I have, however, often heard the word in Worcester, where there 
are ao resident families of Dutch descent. There it would be said : " They 
caught him snooping at the door," that is, peeping and listening. In 
Gloucestershire, England, a snoup means an unexpected blow on the head. 
There is also an old English word snoke, to pry out ; and snook meant to 
lurk, to lie in ambush. I think my expressive word snoop is from snook, 
and not from snoopen. — Alice Morse Earle, Brooklyn, N. Y. 



FOLK-LORE SCRAP-BOOK. 

Ghost Dance at Pine Ridge. — An interesting account of the dances 
near Pine Ridge Agency, South Dakota, is contributed to the "New 
York Evening Post," April 18, 189 1, by Mrs. Z. A. Parker. The accu- 
racy of the description is vouched for by Miss Elaine Goodale, of the 
Agency. According to this account, the Indians at Pine Ridge began their 
ghost-dancing about the 20th of June, selecting a beautiful location near 
the White Clay Creek. The white visitors found "over three hundred 
tents placed in a circle, with a large pine-tree in the centre, which was cov- 
ered with strips of cloth of various colors, eagle-feathers, stuffed birds, 
claws, and horns ; all offerings to the Great Spirit. In the centre, about 
the tree, were gathered the medicine-men, and those who, in visions, had 
been permitted to hear and see departed friends. The writer observes : — 

I think that they wore the ghost-shirt or ghost-dress for the first time that 
day. I noticed that these were all new, and were worn by about seventy 
men and forty women. The wife of a man called Return-from-Scout had 
seen in a vision that the spirits of her friends all wore a similar robe, and 
on reviving from her trance she called the women together, and they made 
a great number of the sacred garments. They were of white cotton cloth ; 
the women's dress was cut like their ordinary gowns, — a loose robe with 
wide, flowing sleeves, painted blue in the neck in the shape of a three- 
cornered handkerchief ; with moon, stars, birds, etc., interspersed with real 
feathers, painted on the waist and sleeves. While dancing they wound 
their shawls about their waists, letting them fall to within three inches of 
the ground, — the fringe at the bottoms. Some wore beautiful brocades, 
and others costly shawls given them by fathers, brothers, and husbands, 
who had travelled with Buffalo Bill. In the hair, near the crown, a feather 
was tied. I noticed an absence of any manner of bead ornaments, and, as 
I knew their vanity and fondness for them, wondered why it was. Upon 
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making inquiries, I found that they discarded everything that they could 
which was made by the white men. 

The ghost-shirt for the men was of the same material — shirt and leg- 
gings painted in red. Some of the leggings were painted in stripes run- 
ning up and down, others running around. The shirt around the neck was 
painted blue, and the whole garment fantastically sprinkled with figures of 
birds, bow and arrow, sun, moon, stars, and everything which they saw in 
nature. Down the outside of the sleeve were rows of feathers tied by the 
quill-ends, and left to fly in the breeze ; also a row around the neck and 
up and down the outside of the leggings. I noticed that a number had 
stuffed birds, squirrel-heads, etc., tied in the long hair. The faces of 
all were painted red, with a black half-moon on the forehead or on one 
cheek. 

As the crowd gathered about the tree, the " High Priest," or master of 
ceremonies, began his address, giving them directions as to the chant and 
other matters. After he had spoken for about fifteen minutes they arose 
and formed in a circle. As nearly as I could count, there were between three 
and four hundred persons. One stood directly behind another, each with 
his hands on his neighbor's shoulders. After walking about a few times, 
chanting " Father, I come ! " they stopped marching, but remained in the 
circle, and sent up the most fearful, heart-piercing wails I ever heard, — 
crying, moaning, groaning, and shrieking out their grief, and naming over 
their departed friends and relatives, at the same time taking up handfuls 
of dust at their feet, washing their hands in it, and throwing it over their 
heads. Finally, they raised their eyes to heaven, their hands clasped high 
above their heads, and stood straight and perfectly still, invoking the power 
of the Great Spirit to allow them to see and talk with their people who had 
died. This ceremony lasted for about fifteen minutes, when they all sat 
down where they were, and listened to another address, which I did not 
understand, but which I afterwards learned was words of encouragement 
and assurance of the coming of the Messiah. 

When they rose again, they enlarged the circle by facing toward the 
centre, taking hold of hands, and moving around in the manner of school- 
children in their play of " needle's eye." And now the most intense ex- 
citement began. They would go as fast as they could, — their heads mov- 
ing from side to side, their bodies swaying their arms, with hands gripped 
tightly in their neighbors', swinging back and forth with all their might. If 
one more weak or frail came near falling, he would be jerked up and back 
into position, until tired nature gave way. The ground had been worn and 
worked by many feet, until the fine, flour-like dust lay light and loose to 
the depth of two or three inches. The wind, which had increased, would 
sometimes take it up, enveloping the dancers, and hiding them from view. 

In the ring were men, women, and children ; the strong and robust, the 
weak consumptives, and those near to death's door. They believed that 
those who were sick would be cured by joining in the dance and losing con- 
sciousness. Any one can imagine what this intense excitement, combined 
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with the dust and fatigue, would do for them. From the beginning they 
chanted to a monotonous tune the words : — 

" Father, I come ! 
Mother, I come ! 
Brother, I come ! 
Father, give us back our arrows ! " 

As a result of this dance over one hundred persons remained on the 
ground, lying in an unconscious condition. The dancers then stopped, 
seating themselves in a circle, and as each person recovered from his swoon 
he was brought forward and told to relate his experience. The performance 
was repeated three times a day, accompanied by fasting and ablutions, 
those who united in the dance being required to bathe every morning. 

Dance among the Iowas. — A correspondent of the " New York Tri- 
bune," writing from Guthrie, Oklahoma, January 11, 1891, describes a 
dance among the Iowas. This tribe had been visited by Sioux runners, 
and the solemn character of the ceremony seemed to indicate a religious 
motive similar to the ghost dance. However, in this case, the dancers 
were made up and moved in a manner to represent the buffalo, bear, ponies, 
etc. The squaws did not dance, but peeped from the tepees. For five 
hours the drum was heard, and at the close of the ceremony only three men 
could make the circle without falling, while at last even these succumbed. 

The " Messiah Craze." — Several accounts printed in newspapers cor- 
respond to the statement of Lieutenant Phister, elsewhere noticed, that the 
Messiah was to be found in Nevada. According to a narration attributed 
to Sitting Bull, since slain, which went the rounds of the press, that chief 
is represented to have recounted the manner in which a hunting party fol- 
lowed a star, which guided them to a grotto in a mountain wilderness, 
which opened and revealed to them the deliverer. 

Imposture, of course, played a part in the movement. Thus an Indian 
is said to have arrived in Washington Territory, coming by train, who al- 
leged that he had been brought back to life by the Messiah (" Walla- Walla 
Journal," January 9th). The Kiowas are stated to have sent a messenger to 
Nevada, whither it was supposed the Messiah had fled. This messenger 
found the person he sought in a small camp, and approached him with 
great awe, expecting to be recognized and addressed in his own tongue ; 
but the professed Messiah asked the other, through a Shoshone interpreter, 
what he desired ; on which the messenger concluded him to be an impos- 
tor, especially as he was not shown the dead relatives whom he expected 
to meet (" Christian Advocate," St. Louis, Mo., March 18, 1891). In this 
case the professed Messiah is said to have been a half-breed named Jack 
Wilson ; but several papers printed descriptions of a Piute named Johnson 
Sides, living near Reno, Nevada, in which the latter is made to figure as a 
claimant to the Messiahship, which he altogether denies. The Chippewas, 
in January, are said to have given up their hostility to the Sioux and joined 
in the dance, though not believing in the coming of a Messiah (" Herald," 
Los Angeles, CaL, January 10, 1891). 



